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child who thinks that "grown up" life to be worth having
must be a life of continual play and no work. Nor can
one be called truly moral who does not think it worth his
while to he virtuous, unless he can look forward to remuner-
ation hereafter for not having lived like a beast. Again,
what connection can morality have with the belief in Psvara ?
Morality finds its authority and sanction not in illusions,
threats, or hypothetical promises, but in the realities of
life. (It has sprung from those human relationships in
which the individual finds himself compelled to live and act.
It has its roots in the individual's needs, both physical and
mental, which other human beings can satisfy, and in the
sympathies which answer to those needs. Candid obser-
vation proves that man is fundamentally an emotional and
volitional being, whose instinctive feelings and actions, ori-
ginally sense-aroused and sense-guided, have become gradu-
ally enlightened and directed by developing reason. And
it seems pretty clear that the emotional and volitional root
(kusala mfi/a) of what we hold to be mpst precious in life is
to be found in those instinctive affections that bind together
the lives of kindred beings. t>t Even in their purely instinctive
origin these affections are fundamentally and essentially
altruistic. However ravenous and lustful, even to revelling
in hot blood and the tearing of palpitating flesh, tiger-
like voluptuousness may dwell in beast and man, surely the
affectionate solicitude of the tigress for her cubs is essen-
tially devoted to their well-being, and not a mere pleasurable
gratification of her own appetites. Nor are the caresses of
the mates mere expressions of self-regarding passions. They
unmistakably betoken affectionate consideration for each
other ; a sympathetic community of needs, grounded in the
fact that, though different individuals, they are in verity
bearers of.complemental lives."

That man should be truthful, just, merciful, loving and
kind to his neighbours, that he should avoid vice and
practise virtue, are injunctions that obtain their validity;

not because there is Psvara, but because human society
would become impossible if they were set at nought. Good
action, as W. K. Clifford says, is that which makes the
organic more organic. Virtue possesses a self-propagating